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place of encampment (if possible) in a spot 
where it grew, in order to be sheltered by it at 
night from the wind, and during the day, when 
| they often went on in advance of the camels, 
| we found them met unfrequently sitting or sleep- 
ying under 2 buelt of leetem do protect the a from 
; jthe sun. It was in “this very desert, a day's 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, joan from Beersheba, that the prophet Elijah 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, lay down and slept beneath the same shrub. 1 
PHILADELPHIA. | Kings xix. 4,5. ‘The Hebrew name rothem 
is the same as the present Arabic name. ‘The 
a Vulgate, Luther, English Version, and others, 
translate it wrongly by juniper. ‘The roots are 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount | very bitter, and are regarded oy the Arabs as 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Evwarp yielding the best charcoal. ‘This illustrates 
Rosinson. Job xxx. 4—* Who cut up mallows by the 
bushes, and juniper roots for their meat,’ and 
| Ps. exx. 3 and 4. * What shall be given unto 
On the 12th they entered Palestine, but|thee? Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals 
first, in the early part of the day, Jerusalem | of juniper.’ 
being about seventy miles distant, they passed| ‘* We now began gradually to ascend, and 
the ruins of another Roman city—those of| about noon reached an elevation which com- 
Elusa, now Khulasa. ‘+ These ruins cover an| manded a view over a broad tract before us, 
area of fifteen or twenty acres, throughout} beyond which our eyes were greeted with the 
which the foundations and enclosures of houses | first sight of the mountains of Judah. We 
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| wells, we found them covered with the ruins of 
former }abitations, the foundations of which 
| are still distinetly to be traced, although scarcely 
|one stone remains upon another. ‘The houses 
|appear not to have stood compactly, but scat- 
‘tered ovce several tittle hills, and in the hollows 
‘between. ‘They seem to have been built 
‘chiefly of round stones, though some of the 
stones are squared and some hewn. It was 
| probably only a small straggling city. ‘This 
very expression | wrote in pericil on the spot, 
‘and was afterwards gratified to find that Euse- 
ibius and Jerome both describe it only as a 
|‘ large village’ with a Roman garrison. 

‘* Here then is the place where the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob often dwelt! Here 
Abraham dug perhaps this very well, and 
journeyed from hence with Isaac to Mount 
| Moriah, to offer him up there in sacrifice. 
|From this place Jacob fled to Padam-Aram, 
‘after acquiring the birthright and blessing be- 
longing to his brother, and here too he saeri- 
ficed to the Lord on setting off to meet his son 
Joseph in Egypt. Here Samuel made his sons 
| judges, and from here Elijah wandered out into 











are distinctly to be traced, and squared stones 
are every where thinly scattered. Several 
large heaps of hewn stones in various parts 
probebl:; ark the sites of pu ic huildines : 
but they are thrown together in too much con- 
fusion to be easily made out. Occasional frag- 
ments of columns and entablatures were visible. 
The stone is soft and much decayed from the 
influence of the weather, many of the blocks 
being eaten through and through like a honey- 
comb. In this way probably a large portion 
of the materials has perished. We judged that 
here must have been a city with room enough 
for a population of 15,000 or 20,000 souls. 

«The city of Elusa lay without the borders 
of Palestine, and its name is not found in the 
Bible. It is first mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
first half of the second century among the cities 
of Idumea. Profane history makes no further 
mention of it; but from ecclesiastical writers, 
we learn, that although there was here a 
Christian church with a bishop, yet the city 
was chiefly inhabited by heathen, connected 
with the Saracens of the adjacent deserts. But 
from the period of Reland’s Notitix until now, 
an interval of more than eleven centuries, 
Elusa has remained unmentioned, and its place 
unknown, until we were thus permitted to 
rescue it again from this long oblivion. 

**Our path now led for a time over sandy 
hills sprinkled with herbs and shrubs, but with 
little grass. ‘The shrubs which we had met 
with throughout the desert still continued. One 
of the principal of these is, the Retem, a species 
of the broom-plant, Genista raetam. This is 
the largest and most conspicuous shrub of these 
deserts, growing thickly in the water courses 
and valleys. Our Arabs always selected the 


now felt that the desert was atanend. Descend- | the southern desert, and sat down under a shrub 
ing gradually, we came out upon an open un-| of Retem, just as our Arabs sat down under it 
dulating country; the shrubs ceased, or nearly |evyery day and every night. - Here was the 


180; creen grass was sees along the igsser water |Vorder of Palestine propen which extended 


courses, and almost green sward; while the |from Dan to Beersheba. “Over these sweiling 
gentle hills, covered in ordinary seasons with | hills the flocks of the Patriarchs once roved by 
grass and rich pasture, were now burnt over | thousands, where now we found only a few 
with drought. Arabs were pasturing their | camels, asses and goats. 
camels in various parts; but no trace of| ‘* Beersheba is last mentioned in the Old 
dwellings was any where visible. We soon} ‘Testament as one of the places to which the 
reached the Wady es-Seba, a wide water course, | Jews returned after the exile. ‘The name does 
upon whose northern side, close upon the bank, | not occur in the New Testament, nor is it re- 
are two deep wells, still called Bir es-Seba, the | ferred to as then existing by any writer earlier 
ancient Beersheba. We had entered the bord-| than Eusebius and Jerome in the fourth cen- 
ers of Palestine ! jtury. Its site was long forgotten, and the Cru- 
‘These wells are some distance apart, they |saders assigned this name to the place now 
are circular, and stoned up very neatly with | called Beit Jibrin, lying between Hebron and 
solid masonry, apparently much more ancient| Askelon. Abont the middle of the fourteenth 
than that of the wells at Abdeh. The larger| century, Sir John Maundeville, and also Rudolf 
one is 12} feet in diameter, and 444 feet to the| de Suchem, and William de Baldensel passed 
surface of the water; 16 feet of which at the|on this route from Sinai to Hebron and Jeru- 
bottom is excavated in the solid rock. The | salem, and all of them mention here Beersheba. 
other well lies 55 rods west-southwest, and is | The two latter say it was then uninhabited; but 
five feet in diameter, and forty-two feet deep.|some of the churches were still standing. 
The water in both is pure and sweet, and in} From this time onward for five centuries, it 
great abundance, the finest indeed we had|has again remained until this day apparently 
found since leaving Sinai. Both wells are | unvisited and unknown, except a slight notice 
surrounded with drinking troughs of stone for} which Seetzen obtained respecting it from the 
camels and flocks, such as were doubtless used | Arabs. 
of old for the flocks which then fed on the ad-| ‘‘ Beersheba signifies ‘ well of the oath,’ or, 
jacent hills. ‘The curb stones were deeply | as some suppose, ‘ well of the seven,’ referring 
worn by the friction of the ropes in drawing up|to the seven lambs which Abraham gave to 
water by hand. Abimelech in token of the oath between them. 
‘*We had heard of no ruins here, and| Gen. xxi. 28—32. The Arabic name Bir es- 
hardly expected to find any, for none were | Seba signifies ‘ well of the seven,’ and also 
visible from the wells, yet we did not wish to |‘ well of the lion.’ Some writers have regarded 
leave so important a spot without due exami-| the name as implying seven wells, but without 
nation. Ascending the low hills north of the | the slightest historical or other ground. 
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“We bought here a kid for our Arabs, in- | struction of artificial roads, such as never yet{made of cheap cotton cloth, nailed upon a frame 


tending to give them a good supper, inasmuch | existed here. Indeed we no where read of| like a clothes-horse, every thing necessary is 
a8 we were approaching the end of our jour-| wheeled carriages in connection with the coun-| supplied. Pure soft water, if it ean be had, 


ney. Soon after the evening encampment the 
poor animal was slaughtered, and the different 
portions were speedily in the process of cook- 
ing at different fires. Our Haweity guide had 
brought along his family, and to them the offals 
were abandoned. I looked in upon this feast, 
and found the women boiling the stomach and 
entrails, which they had merely cleaned by 
stripping them with the hand, without washing, 
while the head, unskinned and unopened, was 
roasting underneath in the embers of a fire 
made chiefly of camel’s dung. With such a 
meal our ‘l'awarah would hardly have been 
content. Indeed all the Bedawin we had yet 
met with out of the Peninsula, were obviously 
upon a lower scale of civilization than the 
Tawarah, and seemed little if any further re- 


moved from savage life, than the red man of 


the American wilds.”’ 

At the first village within the Syrian border 
their guides, according to contract, were dis- 
charged, and after considerable delay, new 
ones were engaged to conduct the party to Je- 
rusalem. The arrangement being made, they 
pushed forward vigorously. Hebron soon came 
into view. ‘‘The region around it abounds 
with vineyards, and the grapes are the finest 
in Palestine. Each vineyard has asmall house, 
or tower of stone, which serves for a keeper’s 
lodge, and during the vintage.”” Robinson says, 
“we were told that the inhabitants of Hebron 
go out and dwell in these houses, and the town 
is almost deserted.”” Hebron lies low down on 
the sloping sides of a deep narrow valley, 
chiefly on the eastern. The houses are all of 
stone, high, and well built, with windows and 
flat roofs, and on these roofs small domes, some- 
times two or three to each house. 

** We had now reached a most interesting 
point in our journey. The town before us was 
one of the most ancient of the still existing 
cities mentioned in the Scriptures, or perhaps 
in the records of the world. Here Abraham 
and the other patriarchs dwelt and communed 
with God, ana in this vicinity they and their 
wives were buried. Here too had been for 
seven years the royal residence of David; and 
before us was the pool in Hebron, over which 
he hanged up the murderers of his rival Ish- 
bosheth. In Hebron too he probably composed 
many of his psalms, which yet thrill through 
the soul, and lift it to God. Our minds were 
deeply affected by all these associations, and 
we would fain have devoted the day to a closer 
examination of the place. But the strong de- 
sire we felt of reaching Jerusalem before night, 
and thus closing our long and wearisome jour- 
ney, together with the expectation we cherish- 
ed of revisiting Hebron at a later time, induced 
us to forego all other considerations, and press 
forward as soon as possible to Jerusalem. 

‘«¢ The road between Hebron and Jerusalem 
bears every mark of having always been a great 
highway. It is direct, and in many parts arti- 


ficially made, evidently in times of old. But 
wheels certainly never passed here; the hills 
are too sharp and steep, and the surface of the 
ground too thickly strewn with rocks, to admit 
the possibility of vehicles being used in this 
mountainous region, without the toilsome con- 


try south of Jerusalem, except where Joseph 
is said to have sent wagons to bring down his 
father Jacob into Egypt. ‘These came to 
Hebron. By our route, wagons for the patriarch 
could not have passed. Still, by taking a cir- 
euitous course up the great Wady el-Khulil, 
more to the right, they might probably reach 
Hebron through the valleys without great dif_i- 
culty.” 

Stopping a short time at Solomon’s pools, 
and passing on to the right of Bethlehem, they 
came upon Kubbet Rahil, or Rachel’s tomb, 
about half a mile fagther north than Bethlehem. 
‘* This is merely an ordinary Muslim Wely, or 
tomb of a holy person, a small square building 
of stone with a dome, and within it a tomb in 
the ordinary Muhammedan form, the whole 
plastered over with mortar. Of course the 
building is not ancient; in the seventh century 
there was here only a pyramid of stones. It 
is now neglected and falling to decay, though 
pilgrimages are still made to it by the Jews. 
The naked walls are covered with names in 
several Janguages, many of them in Hebrew. 
The general correctness of the tradition which 
has fixed upon this spot for the tomb of Rachel, 
cannot well be drawn in question, since it is 
fully supported by the circumstances of the 
narrative.” 


(To be continued.) 





From th: Social Monitor. 
BATHING, 
“ How doth the little busy bee 
prove each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 

If we would imitate the bee we should gather 
wisdom from every source. Whatever may 
be said of Graham’s dietetics, his hints on 
bathing and cleanliness are invaluable. The 
following is copied from his lectures. One 
remark in addition to his, we will make. Per- 
sons becoming fond of the bath, may carry the 
use of it to excess, just as naturally as they 
create the habit of eating or drinking too much. 
Indeed more naturally; for the instinct does not 
so readily indicate the demand of the system 
for the bath, nor consequently the time when 
that demand is fully supplied, as it does for 
food. There is a ‘time to” bathe, and a 
** time to refrain from”’ bathing. ‘Too frequent 
a use of the bath injures the health_—Zd. 


In all civilized communities, every house 
should be constructed with conveniences for 
bathing ; so that each member of the family 
ean readily pass from the sleeping room to the 
bath. Where this has been-neglected, how- 
ever, and such conveniences cannot readily be 
had, every one, even in the humblest condition 
of life, can easily make such arrangements as 
will enable him to bathe his whole body daily, 
with very little trouble and expense. A port- 
able bath may be placed in every sleeping 
room; and if this cannot be afforded, an ordi- 
nary wash-stand and bowl, or even a pail of 
water, with a good sponge or coarse towel, 
will answer the purpose. If to these, can be 
added a tub to stand in, surrounded by a screen 


should always be used for bathing and cleans- 
ing the skin. 

On rising in the morning, the bed-garment 
should be laid off, and water applied very freely 
to the face and neck; and if the hair is short, 
the whole head may be plunged into the water. 
A little mild soap may be used with advantage, 
about the face and ears and neck, to make 
every part perfectly clean. When thoroughly 
washed, these parts should be wiped dry with 
a towel, which is sufficiently coarse to give 
action to the skin. ‘This done, if the individual 
has a tub, or something else to stand in which 
will hold water, let him take a tumbler, or some 
other vessel, and pour water freely upon his 
shoulders with one hand, and with the other, 
wash himself briskly in every part. This is 
an exceedingly great luxury, where it can be 
enjoyed, in every season of the year. If, 
however, the individual has nothing to stand 
on which will keep the water from the floor 
or carpet, then let him take a good large sponge, 
or coarse towel, and make it wet as it can be 
without dripping, and beginning at the back of 
the neck, pass briskly over the whole surface 
of the body and limbs; and then dip it again 
into the water, and wring it as dry as possible, 
and rub the whole surface more freely and 
vigorously; and then immediately take a coarse 
dry towel, and in a brisk manner wipe every 
part perfectly dry. This operation should be 
followed in the same manner with a flesh-brush 
—as stiff as the skin can comfortably bear— 
applying it freely to the spine and limbs, and 
indeed, every part. Where the brush cannot 
be had, use the coarse towel; or the hahd alone. 
If from free perspiration, or any other cause, 
the skin is more than usually foul, a little mild 
soap should be applied with the sponge to the 
whole surface. 

x * x * x * 


They who have never practised this mode 
of bathing, can have no just notion of the com- 
fort which it affords. When, from almost any 
cause, one rises from bed in the morning, lan- 
guid and dull, and perhaps with a heavy feel- 
ing of the head and foul tase of the mouth, 
such a bath, followed by the exercise I have 
named, refreshes him astonishingly, and makes 
him feel like a new man. Indeed, any one 
who has been long accustomed to this kind of 
bathing, would hardly be willing to dispense 
with it for a single morning, even to save his 
breakfast. It may, with perfect comfort and 
safety be continued through the whole year. 
Even on the coldest mornings of winter it is 
exceedingly refreshing and grateful. After this 
ablution is performed, and the body is partially 
clothed, a tooth-brush should be freely applied 
to the teeth with a little clean water—takin 
care to pass the brush over all the teeth—bo 
on the inner and outer side of them; so that 
the teeth, gums and mouth may be well cleansed. 
It may be well to repeat this operation after 
every meal. 


Besides the sponge bathing, there are va- 
rious other modes of bathing or ablution which 
may be very advantageously used under proper 
circumstances. The cold shower bath is 











exceedingly invigorating to every one who is 
able to bear it. 

The tepid bath, varying from eighty to ninety 
degrees, Fah., according to the age, vigour, &c., 
of those who use it, may, under proper regu- 
lations, be employed with great advantage, by 
all classes of people. ° ° But, at 
whatever time any bath is taken by any person, 
it ought always to be remembered that no one 
should bathe soon after eating; three hours at 
least should elapse after a hearty meal before a 
bath should be taken. 

In the use of the cold bath, in any manner, if 
the individual, after rubbing himself, finds that 
he is disagreeably chilly, unless he is conscious 
of having been in the water too long, he should 
avoid that kind of bathing, and perhaps confine 
himself to the tepid bath two or three times a 
week, or to the sponge bath, if he finds it pleas- 
ant and refreshing. 

| 


eee 
HEALTH OF DAUGHTERS, 


Mothers, is there any thing we can do to 
acquire for our daughters a good-constitution ? 
Is there truth in the sentiment sometimes re- 
peated, that our sex is becoming more and 
more effeminate? Are we as capable of endur- 
ing hardship as our grand-mothers were? Are 
we as well versed in the details of house-keep- 
ing, as able to bear them without fatigue as our 
mothers? Have our daughters as much stamina 
of constitution, as much aptitude for domestic 
duties as we ourselves possess? ‘These ques- 
tions are not interesting to us simply as indi- 
viduals. They affect the welfare of the com- 
munity. For the ability or inability of woman 
to discharge what the Almighty has committed 
to her, touches the equilibrium of society, and 
the hidden springs of existence. 

Tenderly interested as we are for the = 








of our offspring, let us devote peculiar atten- 
tion to that of our daughters. ‘Their delicate 
frames require more care, in order to become 
vigorous, and are in more danger through the 
prevalence of fashion. Frequent and thorough 
ablations, a simple and nutritious diet, we 
should secure for all our children. 

But I plead for the little girl that she may 
have air and exercise, as well as her brother, 
and that she m ot be too much blamed, if in 
her earnest pay she happen to tear and soil 
her apron. I plead that she may not be punish- 
ed as a romp, if she keenly enjoy those active 
sports, which city gentility proscribes. I plead 
that the ambition to make her accomplished, do 
not chain her to the piano, till the spinal column 
which should consolidate the frame, starts aside 
like a broken reed; nor bow her over the book 
till the vital energy, which ought to pervade 
the whole system, mounts into the brain, and 
kindles the death-fever.— Sigourney. 


From Old Humphrey. 
ON HEART SEARCHING. 


I do not know whether your path through 
life has most resembled a bog or a bowling- 
green ; a thorny brake, or a well-rolled gravel- 
walk; but as the Father of mercies has ap- 
pointed for our good in this world, that sunshine 
and shade, pleasure and pain, should be min- 
gled; inasmuch as it hath pleased Him, I say, 


ee 
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less, or because your character and conduct are 
not fully known to others? 
Judging by outward appearance, worldly 


that men should be born to trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward, so, I suppose, of trouble 
you have had your share. 

Not that it very much matters whether we|men no doubt, call you ‘fortunate man.” 
journey through the sultry desert, or lie down| Your humbler neighbours, your tenants, and 
in green pastures, gently strolling beside the| your poor relations, think you are “a great 
still waters, so that we have the presence of| man,” and those who worship with you con- 





God with us. Bound as Shadrach, Meshech, | clude that your “lines are fallen in pleasant 
and Abednego were, and unwonted as the heat| places,” and that you possess “a goodly 
of the fiery furnace was, into which they were | heritage.” 

cast, they had neither cause nor inclination to| It may be that you keep a carriage; that 
complain, for there was One seen walking with | you have a large balance in your banker’s 
them in the midst of the fire, in form like unto | hands; that your property in the funds is con- 
the Son of God. If you have been walking in| siderable; and that your estates are altogether 
the same company, whether your face has been | free from mortgage. You are, perhaps, looked 
bright with smiles, or clouded with tears, no| up to with respect, as a man of property, pro- 


matter. 
I want to search your hearts a little, on the 
present occasion, for now and then a little heart 


searching is a good thing—not a pleasant thing, 


but a good thing—seeing that it ministers to the 
health of the mind. 

It has been my lot to witness many scenes 
of affliction and human sufferance, in sick beds, 





bity, and piety; and held in high estimativn 
by your friends. It is not my wish, for a mo- 
ment, to diminish aught of these things; rather 
would I increase them, had I the ability, if by 
so doing it would add to your eartlily happi- 
ness and your heavenly hopes; but I want to 
send you home to your own bosom, to lay 
your heart bare. Never mind, just for the 


and asylums, and workhouses, and hospitals. | moment, what other people think of you; they 


I have been with the surgeon when his knife 


know nothing at all about the matter; but I 


has been at work; when the nerve, the vein, | ask, What do you think of yourself? 


and the artery have been laid bare, and the 
offending limb has been amputated. I have 
attended the dissecting board, and witnessed 
the breathless body of a fellow-being in its 
humiliation. Something too much of all these 
things have I known, and if you have known 





Are you just in all your dealings; doing to 
others as you would they should do to you, 
were you to exchange positions with them? 
Do you behave well to your servants? Are 
you as free from pride as you wish people to 
suppose? Are you as kind to your relations as 


them too, you will comprehend at once the| you should reasonably wish them to be to you, 
significance of the term ‘laying the heart| were you poor, and they rich? Do you give to 


bare.”” 

You need not be frightened at me, for 1 am 
no surgeon; the pen is my weapon, and that I 
can use but very indifferently ; how then | 
shall succeed in laying your hearts"* bare,” is 
a matter involved in some uncertainty. 

It much struck me, some time ago, when 1 
heard an eminently humble and pious follower 
of the Redeemer say, that the Lord had dealt 
very mercifully with her, in ‘“* hiding her trans- 


again and again, how sad the situation of God’s 





the poor as much as you ought? Is your alms- 
giving unmingled with ostentation? I know 
that | am trying you rather hardly ; I am go- 
ing a long way, but I must go yet a little far- 
ther, so let me beg you to vel up’ fairly, like 
aman. Is there no act of justice which you 
know you ought to do, that you are delaying? 
No secret sin in which you are indulging? 
Are you a sincere and humble follower of 
Jesus Christ? Are you grateful to God for the 


you consider yourself as his steward, bound to 


gressions.” ‘The thought has occurred to me | gifs with which he has entrusted you? Do 


people would be in the world; what a spectacle | use them to his glory; and are you ready, 
to be gazed on with wonder, if God, in his| whenever he shall require it, to give an aceount 
matchless and manifold mercies, had not hid | of your stewardship? After you have put these 


their transgressions. 

How is it with you in this respect? Are you 
fair and quite upright in all things? Are you 
exactly what the world around considers you 
to be, or are you indulging some secret sin, 
which the eye of God beholds, though you 
conceal it from human gaze? 

I speak to the rich as well as to the poor; 
and, hark you! if you be rich, I shall not spare 
you on that account. Whether you are a peer 
or a pauper, Old Humphrey does not care the 
value of one farthing. ‘Those round about you, 
who fear you, or hope to obtain something at 
your hands, are not likely to tell you plain 
truths; but as I neither fear your ill humour, 
supposing you sometimes indulge in it, nor 
hope to gain any part of the money you have 
in your pockets, the plain truth shall be spoken. 

It may be that you and the world are on 
tolerably good terms; your reputation stands 
pretty fair; you have no particular “blot on 
your escutcheon,”’ but let me ask you a plain 





question; Is this because you are really spot-|too often adulterated; that short weights are 


questions to your own heart, and replied to 
them with sincerity, let me again ask, whether, 
in your own estimation, you are not more in- 
debted for your present character and reputa- 
tion to the comparative ignorance of your fel- 
low-sinners, than to your own deserts ? 

Well, now let me move on to the middle 
class of mankind, which is much larger than 
that which contains the rich alone. In this 
class may be reckoned the generality of those 
who follow a trade, as-well as persons filling 
situations as clerks, and those who by their 
own exertions are fully able to provide neces- 
saries and comforts without feeling the evils of 
poverty. Are you in this class? If so, I haye 
a word or two to whisper in your ear. 

Remember, I am not going to accuse you. I 
am only about to ask a few questions; answer 
them to yourself, in godly sincerity. 

I need not tell you of the trickery and dis- 
honesty that are often practised in trade. I 
need not tell you that the necessaries of life are 
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sometimes used ; that the little finger, now and 
then, touches the scalebeam; and that the| 
cloth is cut, occasionally, on the wrong side of | 
the thumb. I am afraid these things are too 





them. 
selves when we deceive others ! How blind we 
are, when we do wrong in secret, and say, 


‘The Lord shall not see, neither shall the| 






EEE 


save that of the Almighty is upon you, to give|the prisoner. The consequence is, that in a 
a true character of yourself, what would that) large majority of cases, as we believe, murder 


character be ? 


goes entirely unpunished, ‘This is a horrible 


I do not want to be referred to your master, | state of things, all will admit. It is easy to 
common for many persons to be ignorant of! or to your neighbour, or to your friends, for| say that juries ought to be more rigorous in 


and do a thousand things that they know no- 
thing of. Put the question to yourself, calling 
to mind every idle word that has been said, 


God of Jacob regard it!’ ** The eyes of the! and every evil deed that has been done by you, 
Lord are in every place, beholding the evil| and then, perhaps, you will see that you have 
and the good.” O Lord, * the darkness hideth | no cause for boasting, but much for using the 
not from thee; but the night shineth as the! publican’s prayer, with smitings on your breast, 


day: the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee.”” Psa. exxxix. 12. 

If you hold any situation, I will not suppose 
that you systematically injure your employers, 
or recklessly waste their time and your own. 
If you are in trade, I will not suppose for a 
moment that you are one of those who think 
it lawful to get rich at all hazards; that you 
consider it no crime to oppress your workmen, 
and impose upon your customers; but, on the 


** God be merciful to me a sinner.”’ Luke xviii. 
13. 
And now, let the heart-searching inquiry be 
directed to my own bosom; let me, as I have 
catechised others, catechise myself. I may 
not intentionally have wronged my neighbour; 
I may not willingly have injured the widow 


Oh how miserably we deceive our-| your character; for you may think, and say,| exacting the penalty due to so atrocious a 


crime. Doubtless they ought; but the question 
is, will they ? We know of no reason for ex- 
pecting any material change in this respect, so 
long as the consequence of conviction is death. 
Were it imprisonment for life, without the 
| power of pardon by the executive, a verdict of 
guilty would probably be rendered whenever 
deserved. Imprisonment for life, though to 
most persons less terrific than death, is one of 
the greatest evils which can befall humanity ; 
jand as the murderer would have little hopes of 
| escaping this penalty, might it not operate even 
| more eflicaciously in deterring from the com- 
mission of crime, than the possibility, without 


and the fatherless; oppressed the weak, or| the probability, much less the certainty, of suf- 


ground the face of the poor; but the question 
1s, Do I know that I am, in integrity and godly 





ese 


contrary, give you credit for being what the| sincerity, in all respects the man I am taken to 
world would call an upright tradesman; but,| be, by those around me? To this I answer, 


now, do not shrink from my question. Are} ** To the Lord our God belong mercies and | Association of Friends in Phil 


you, in your own estimation, as upright as| forgiveness, though we have rebelled against 
you are in the opinion of others? If instead of| him.’ ‘It is of the Lord’s mercies that we 
being judged by man, who knows you not,| are not consumed, because his compassions fail 
you were to be judged by Almighty God, who} not.”’ «+ Hide thy face from my sins, and blot 
knows you, do you think you would stand so} out all mine iniquities.”” Blessed be God, that 
fair with your neighbours as you now do? or} * the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
are you conscious that you are what you are| from all sin.’’ 1 John i. 7. 
in the eyes of the world, because men know; ees Be 

not the “* whole truth”’ as to your life and cha- 

racter ? : THE FRIEND. 

I know these are heart-searching inquities, )—-$-—-————————— 
and not such as we are in the habit of putting 
to one another every day in the week ; but, for -” 
all that, they may not be unnecessary. Itisa| It is stated that a bill is before the Legisla- 
grievous thing for any one to act unfaithfully | ture of Kentucky, providing for the abolition 
to those above him, or to oppress, in any way, | of punishment by death. ‘I'he following para- 
those beneath him; whether, then, you are a| graphs on the same subject are from the Phila- 
master or a servant, your catechising yourself, | delphia Gazette of 8th inst. 
as [I have catechised you, will do you no harm. —_ 

And, now, shall I leave off without a word| The Abolition of Capital Punishment is oc- 
to the poorer classes? Oh no, he is no friend | cupying public attention everywhere. Humani- 
to the poor, who is not willing to correct their) ty and enlightened legislation is striving to wipe 
errors, as well as to increase their comforts; to| out this disgraceful feature from our statute 
speak the truth, I more frequently have a poor| books, but men resist the innovation, as they 
man, or a poor woman, than a rich one, in my| did for years the abolition of branding, the 
eye, when I dip my pen into my inkstand.| stocks and the whipping post. Our position 
Willingly, had 1 the power, would I plant a| is, that it does not deter from crime, fails in its 
grape-vine against every poor man’s cottage, | purpose, and, being barbarous and inoperative, 
place a Bible on his side-table, and be the in-| it should never be exercised. Cruelty hardens 
strument of imparting the consolations of that| the sensibilities and the heart. Familiarity 
blessed Book to his heart. with executions softens the terror with which 

Well, then, let me suppose that you are} capital punishment was once surrounded. The 
poor, and that you have the character of being} melioration of the criminal code originated in 
honest, sober, and industrious. It may be, too,| Pennsylvania. It is gratifying to find that 
that God, of his great mercy, has made you| enlightened zeul in behalf of humanity and the 
tolerably ‘enimihia your situation. Perhaps; moral sense of mankind; still goes on undis- 
you know that riches will not make a man| mayed and unfaltering in the land of William 
happy, nor the absence of them render him} Penn. On the subject of capital punishment, 
miserable, and you may sometimes repeat the| the Journal of Commerce starts one position, 
texts, ‘‘ The sleep of a Jabouring man is sweet, | which is as strong as it is uncontrovertible. It 
whether he eat little or much: but the abun-| remarks— 
dance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.”’| ‘* We have noticed for several years past, 
Eccles. v. 12.—* Better is little with the fear| that juries are extremely reluctant to convict of 
of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble| murder, when they know the penalty must be 
therewith.” Prov. xv. 16. Let me then ask} death; and excuse the matter with their con- 
you, as I have asked others, if you were called | sciences and oaths, by presuming there is, or 











fering the punishment of death, or any punish- 
ment at all?” 


The annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
adelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, will be held on the evening of 
Second day, the 14th instant, at seven o’clock, 
| in the Committee room, Arch street. ‘The 


| members of both branches are invited to attend. 


Naruan Krre, Sec’ry. 
| Philad. Second mo. 9th, 1842. 


AGENTS APPOINTED. 
Tobias Meader, Dover, N. H. 


Jonathan Cox, Rich Square, Northampton 
county, N.C, 


—— - a re renee 


Departed this life, on the 26th instant, Tomas 
ARING, an esteemed elder and member of Notting- 
| ham and Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 88th 
| year of his age. It is with no ordinary feelings we 
thus announce to his distant friends and acquaintance 
} a termination of the labours and usefulness of this our 
beloved Friend, whose dedication and devotedness 
through a long life, have set forth so striking and en- 
couraging an cxample to his survivors, speaking to 
them in the expressive language of conduct, “ Follow 
me, as I have endeavoured to follow Christ.” Through- 
out a painful and lingering disease, of a cancerous 
affection, his patience and resi jon bore a striking 
exemplification of the Christian character. The morn- 
ing before his departure, though apparently not eo near 
his end, he told his family he believed he should not 
live to see another day—he appeared desirous of having 
them collected around him, as if to witness the closing 
scene—he was perfectly calm and composed—his last 
moments of consciousness were dedicated in suppli- 
cation for, himself, and for those he left behind—thus 
has he been gathered, we humbly believe, “ as a shock 
of corn, fully + into the garner of eternal rest, there 
to enjoy in endless fruition, the reward laid up for the 
righteous. His genuine piety, and unobtrusive life and 
conversation had endeared him 4o his neighbours, and 
all who knew him—his memory is sweetly embalmed 
in their affections, as was abundantly evinced in the 
spontaneous effusion of feeling, by a very large con- 
course assembled to pay the last solemn tribute to his 
memory—“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Diep, near Tecumseh, Lenawe county, Michigan, 
on the 12th of First month last, Josern Decon, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, formerly of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., in the sixty-first year of his 
age. - 
ee on Second day, 31st ultimo, Ann Jones, widow 
of the late Isaac Jones, of Raduor, in the 77th year of 











upon at the hour of midnight, when no eye| may be, a ‘ reasonable doubt’ as to the guilt of} her age. 
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Por * The Friend.” 
EARLY FRIENDS AS REFORMERS. 


THE FRIEND. 








bei 7d ; la ¥en 
insinuating that the superstructure of the hea- ‘tal, impa' 


venly building is not to be of the same materials | 
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. mt, unregenerate mind, the true 
Christian, the spiritual man can have no 


Although, as I am thankful in believing, | as the foundation. But this we know and are! doubt that the ministry of this people was a 


there are but few among us, who allow them- 
selves to think or speak lightly of those worthy 


cons of the morning, who were first called and| work, according to what they learned and | 
specially qualified to promulgate the gospel of what they taught, requires at all times the 


salvation in its spiritual nature, as professed by 
the religious Society of Friends; yet I fear 
there are some who for want of watchfulness, 
or from an unwillingness to bear the daily 
cross, and walk in the rarrow way, are dis- 
posed to regard them as mystics, too contracted 
jn their views, and over-zealous in unveiling 
the corruptions which had crept into profess- 
ing Christendom; and are willing te believe 
that greater latitude may be allowed to us of 
the present day who have succeeded them in 
religious profession. ‘To such | would recom- 
mend the following appropriate remarks of the 
late E. Smith, of England, published in his 
life of William Dewsbury. 

The particular portion of labour which fell 
to their [early Friends } lot was that of carrying 
on the great work of the reformation in some 
points of religious faith, to a much further ex- 
tent than was laid upon the reformers of the 
fifteenth century. And although the early 
Friends were charged with being deniers of 
the Scriptures, because they preached boldly a 
revelation of divine knowledge to the mind of 
man, they did this as moved by the Holy Spi- 
rit, upon Scripture authority itself, and upon 
the ground of their own blessed experience. 
In the spiritual view which they were led to 
take of the Christian dispensation, they were 
indeed true believers in and supporters of the 
Scriptures ; becwuse they bore a fuller testi- 
mony to the scope and intent of those sacred 
writings. ‘They not only acknowledged them 
with as much sincerity as others, to be pre- 
eminently depositories of revealed truth, but 
they never shrunk from bringing those matters 
among the various sects which called for re- 
formation, as well as their own doctrines and 
practices, to the test of Scripture, after the ex- 
ample of all trae reformers. But in so doing, 
they were never suspected of an intention of 
overlooking the important fact, that the sacred 
volume itself needs a holy interpreter. Indeed, 
itwas no other than this interpreter himself, 
as they believed, opening the Scriptures to the 
subjected understandings of the early Friends, 
that pointed out to them those things among 
the churches which in that day required, and 
which still demand the hand of reform, and 
against which they were called to bear so public 
and unflinching a testimony. Nor were they 
left destitute of sufficient evidences of various 
kinds, spiritual, supernatural, and providential, 
intended no doubt for the confirmation of their 
belief, that the Lord himself was with them in 
their labours. In what manner the great work 
of individual repentance and regeneration was 
carried forward in their own minds, we have 
an instanee before us in the case of William 
Dewsbury, who was only one among a large 
number who were favoured to arrive at the 
same enlarged experience. But ‘the evil heart 
of unbelief,” under very specious forms of| 
reasoning, is at all times endeavouring to shake 
the faith of the weak and unwary; often by 


same divine power to carry it on. | 

‘Time has made no such change of circum-| 
stances, as to invalidate the truth of this posi- 
tion. The natural man is the same in all ages ; | 
and he is not more able at one day than at| 
another to comprehend savingly the things of | 
the Spirit of God, for they will ever continue to 
be ‘* foolishness unto him and he cannot know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

Many have found it difficult to reconcile the 
bold and inflexible conduct of the early Friends, 
in bearing their open and public testimony 
against the errors of the prevailing sects and 
parties in religion, as though none were right | 





| assured, is neither scriptural nor was it the be- | fresh display of that dispensation which is love 
lief of the early Friends. The same divine |from God to his creatures. 


We have seen under what kind of impres- 
sions Wm. Dewsbury moved in various in- 
stances, from very early life, and how by reve- 
lation the mystery of unrighteousness, and the 
mystery of the gospel, which is according to 
godliness, was made known to him; and by 
what means he became an able minister of the 
New Testament, not of the letter, but of the 
spirit. When he received, what he most surely 
believed to be, and what the event proved with- 
out contradiction, to bea divine gift and call to 
the work of the ministry, the word to him was 
‘* What I have made known to thee in secret, 
that declare thou openly.” If under such clear 
impressions of duty, and it was equally the 
case with others his brethren, these men went 


but themselves. ‘That this was actually the case|forth as with their lives in their hands, to 


with Wm. Dewsbury, we shall see when the 
transactions of his life are further laid open 
before us, and it was the same with Geo. Fox, 
and with the Friends in general. There is 
little doubt, but that such as were well satisfied 
with the established religion, or such as had 
dissented from it into various sects and shades 
of difference, must have thought it highly ob- 
trusive and presumptuous in any, though not 
altogether without precedent, thus publicly to 
call in question their principles or practices, 
especially if those persons were, in the majority 
of instances, but simple illiterate men. Neither 
do I wish to be understood as justifying every 
act which was the product of their generally 
well directed zeal. But | am ready to affirm 
it as my belief, that the nannemof their appaar- 
ance was well suited to their day, that the 
amount of the benefit to the nation and to the 
church resulting from their labours and suffer- 
ings, has never yet been fully calculated, and 
that they were the means of establishing cer- 
tain precious principles in the minds of men, 
for which, the more they become developed in 
practice, the greater will be the gratitude of | 
mankind. ‘The question therefore in regard to 
their early practices, is not as to what might be 
agreeable or seem decorous or otherwise; but 
whether the Lord of the vineyard did, or did not 
see it meet to send labourers into his vineyard 
after such a peculiar manner; and whether he 
did or did not require this especial service at 
their hands, however repulsive their appearance 
might be to the carnal and hypocritical profes- 
sors of those times. Many of these professors 
were very soon manifested not to be what they 
would pass for; some by the eager persecution 
they raised against the truth, others by their 
cowardly compliances to shun persecution. On 
the other hand we know beyond contradiction, 
that under this ministry, unmodish and unac- 
ceptable as it was to the worldly minded, 
thousands were turned from the evil of their 
ways; for we are informed by the testimony 
of authentic records, which the whole history 
of the Society proves, that such a wonderful 
power attended the early preaching of this 
people, as for hundreds to be overcome by it 
at one time, and to be convinced of the truths 
which they heard. So that unpleasing as such 
instances of interference might be, to the natu- 
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publish the gospel of peace, to show the people 
their errors and to make known to them what 
they theinselves had both seen, and tasted and 
handled of the word of life, it requires con- 
siderable caution how we suffer our precon- 
ceived notions, or our unsubjected wills and 
reasonings to rise up in judgment against such 
a dispensation. 


Second Annual Report of the Society (New 
York) for the Relief of Worthy aged Indi- 
gent Coloured Persons. 

The managers of “* The Society for the Re- 
lief of Worthy Aged Indigent Coloured Per- 
sons,” respectfully present to their patrons the 
following brief sketch of its history, during the 
year nowy closed. 

They have been enabled by the blessing of 
God and the liberality of our citizens, to extend 
the range of their beneficent action to sixty- 
three pensioners; which is nearly three times 
the number assisted the last year. ‘They pre- 
sume there are in this great city, hundreds of 
the sons and daughters of Africa now advanced 
to a period of life in which their own industry 
can no longer meet even the mere necessities 
of nature; suffering the accumulated evils of 
want, age, and neglect. They hunger, they 
weep; their frames are racked by disease, the 
winter’s wind sports with their ragged cover- 
ing, and yet the crumbs that fall from the 
loaded tables of the opulent, would make a 
feast in their lowly dwelling, a pittance might 
procure the medicine, the fuel, the garments 
they imperatively need. We are persuaded 
that there is not only the ability, but the dis- 
position in our community, to relieve these 
wants as soon and as far as they shall be made 
known. 

The managers, therefore embrace this op- 
portunity of suggesting some considerations, 
which they trust may reach the eye of the 
benevolent of our city. In the midst of a 
teeming population, there must necessarily be 
much poverty and much suffering. There is 
however, one class, that present peculiar claims 
to the sympathy of our citizens. They are not 
only aged and poor, helplessly poor; but they 
pertain to an oppressed race, a race whom we 
and our ancestors have injured. ‘They enter 
here into no inquisition, they do not sit in 









judgment, their Institution has no it in 
the inflaming questions connected with “this 
subject. ‘They merely allude to the obvious 
fact;—the African race is, in this country, a 
depressed race. ‘They are here without the 
prospects—without the rights of men. ‘They 
are generally poor and improvident, because | 
they are untaught, and trained to nothing 
higher than to meet the wants of their animal 
nature. But it should be always remembered 
that the white man has placed them here; 
placed them hee as a race, against their will. 
This is not the case with other foreigners. 
They come here paupers, of their own free- 
will, and might rise to wealth and knowledge 
and eminence. The coloured man was brought 
here to be enslaved ; and now his posterity are 
reaping the fruits of unrighteousness. It be- 
comes us then, as the pensioners of a bountiful 
Providence, and as the subjects of God’s moral 
government, to consider the necessities of this 
afflicted people. All those whom we aid, with 
the exception of a very few cases of peculiar 
distress, are advanced beyond sixty years of 
age, some have far exceeded that. ‘This lon- 
gevity does not indeed indicate a life of hard- 
ship. On the contrary, a large number have 
passed their vigour in comparative ease and in- | 
dulgence ; they have lived in our houses, shared 
our luxuries, and the comforts of our abodes of 
plenty. But now age and infirmities render 
them useless. ‘They can no longer cultivate 
the field, nor contribute to the pleasures of the 
table. ‘They are no longer wanted in the man- 


land which signalizes them as the children of 





sions of the rich; and they are cast, with their 
habits of improvidence, their ignorance of any 
useful employment, their decrepitude, their 
poverty, into the mass of that unseen poor 
who hide in our lanes and our cellars, where 
they want, and pine and die. Some of them, 
however, have survived a course of long hard- 
ships, and are now paying the fearful penalties 
of early exposure, bad diet, irregular living and 
excessive labour. 


During the last year, nine of the pensioners friends have been called into action, not only in | 


have passed from this to their eternal home. | 
The managers have procured the admission of | 
several to the Alms House, where two good | 
rooms have recently been fitted up exclusively 
for the coloured sick: by which the condition 
of those who have no definite disease, but a 
general prostration of strength, is now greatly | 
improved. A committee from their board have | 
visited the Alms House almost weekly, during 
the past year. ‘They have provided the aged 
with work and many little comforts, which 
they could not have obtained there. Reading and 
Scripture lessons form an important part of 
their employment. And could the benevolent 
friends of this society witness the sincere ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the little alleviation of 
their wants thus furnished, they would not say, 
we have spent our substance in vain. 

They would, however, do injustice to this 
unhappy people, if they should leave no other 
image of them on the minds of their benefac- 
tors, than that of poverty and animal suffering. 
There is in many, the most convincing proof 
of a participation in our higher moral nature. 
They have been much impressed by the de- 
licacy, unobtrusiveness, and gratitude they 
evince. The Spirit of God has put upon 
many of them the seal that cannot be mistaken, 


THE FRIEND. 


God and the heirs of his glory. It may not be 
out of place to select one or two instances from 
the minutes of the managers. 

Blind Sopha claimed much of their sym- 
pathy ; she was stolen from Africa when about 
seventeen years 0! age. After passing a long 
life of accumulated sufferings she was even- 
tually sent to our Alms House, where she lin- 
gered four years. She often spoke with much 
affection of her master, the finer feelings of her 
heart not having been blunted by the cruel 
treatment she received. A more emaciated 
frame was seldom seen; accustomed to the 
best of food, the change of diet in advanced age 
was insuppertable. She was wasting away 
without ay apparent disease. She seldom 
complained or asked for any thing. On te- 
ceiving her weekly allowance, her broken 
thanks were mostly accompanied with tears. 
One of the committee giving her some refresh- 
ment a little before her death, she placed her 
hand in hers, kissed it many times, then said : 
‘** God bless you, dear missey.—Sopha never 


eat more.—Oh! God will bless you, dear | 


missey.”” Soon after she quietly departed. 
Another disciple of Christ, to whom it has 
been their privilege to give a cup of cold water, 
was Jonathan Skinner, a methodist minister, 
in his 87th year. An account of the pious 
labours of this man of God would rank among 
our most useful tracts. As long as strength 
would permit, he went from one sick bed to 
another, praying for and encouraging the peni- 
tent, to hope and trust in Him, who sent his 
gospel to the poor. ‘To none could the lan- 
guage of the poet be more justly applied : 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian's native air : 
His watchword at the gate of death, 
He enters Heaven with prayer. 
Thus are they allowed to relieve not only 
the poor, but Christ's poor. 
The benevolent feelings of some of our pious 


rendering pecuniary assistance, but in making 
garments for the worn out sufferers. 
November 30th, 1841. 


Documents illustrative of the Early Discip- 
line and Testimonies of the ¥o 
Friends. 

(Concluded from page 136.) 

[The following document, copied from 
(probably) a circular in Ellis Hookes’ hand- 
writing, relates to the first establishment of the 
Meeting for Sufferings in London: it gives the 
names of the London and Country correspond- 
ents, with the regulations agreed upon for the 
constitution and regulation of the said meeting. 
This document does not appear recorded in the 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings.} 

The names of the persons appointed to meet 
upon the account of Friends’ sufferings, also 
the names of the persons in the country, to 
whom they are to send, upon any occasion 
about sufferings. 

In Town. In Country. 
Bedfordshire and Northampton. 

Edw. Chester, of Dun- 
stable, for Bedford. 
Daniel Wills, physician 

in Northampton. 


John Staples, 
Frances Camfield. 


ciety of | 












In Town. In Country. 
Berkshire and Bucks. 
| John Osgood, Benj. Cole, in Reading, 
| Thos. Zachary. Thomas Ellwood. 
Cornwall and Devonshire. 
Lawrence Growden, a 
St. Austle, so called, 
Arthur Cotton, mer. 
chant, in Plymouth, 
Hampshire and Surrey. 
Geo. Embree, at South. 


Thos. Taunton, 
Gilbert Latie, 
Edwd. Brookes, 


Ellis Hookes, ampton, 
Wm. Mackett, John Cooper, at Guild 
ford. 


Sussex and Kent. 


Luke Howard, shoe 
maker, in Dover. 


Essex and Suffolk. j 
Richd. Whityand, _S0ln- Formantell, in Co} 
soem arenes ° Robert Duncan, tanner, 
ras. DLOOTe. near Mendlesham. 


Norfolk and Cambridge. 
Samuel Duncon, hosier, 
in Norwich, 
William Brasier, shoe- 
maker, in Cambridge. 


Wm. Welch, 
James Braines, 
| Walter Miers. 


Thos. Cox, 
| Clem. Plumstead. 


Ely and Lincolnshire. 
Samuel Cater, 
Wm. Garland, at Gains- 
borough. 
Yorkshire. 
Thos. Hart, John Hall, near Mongs- 
| Ralph Rudyard. gate, in York. 
Durham and Northumberland. 
John Ayrey, soapboiler, 
a Gee in Newcastle, for both 
7 7 these counties. 
Cumberland and Westmorland. 
James Collinson, at Pen- 
writh, shopkeeper. 
Bryan Lancaster, at Ken- 
dal, tanner. 


George Watts, 
| Wm. Parker. 





Wm. Loaithwaite, 


| Francis Dow. 





Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Thos. Green, shopkeep- 
John West, er, in Lancaster. 
Thomas Matthews. Edwd. Morgan, shoe: 
maker, in Chester. 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 
William Fallowfield, 2 
James Claypoole, Leek. 
Thos. Rudyard. Wm. Storrs, at Chester 
field, shopkeeper. 
Leicestershire, Nottingham, Rutland. 
John Elson, Samuel Wilson, baker, 
Arthur Cooke, in Leicestershire, 
Richd. Mew, John Reekless, shop- 
| Thos. Robertson. keeper, in Nottingham. 


Worcester and Gloucestershire. ; 
Gerrard Roberts, Edward Bourne, physr 
Ezekiel Wooley. cian, in Worcester. 


| Herefordshire and Shropshire. 

James Merrick, at Ross. 

Constantin Overton, 3 
Shrewsbury. 


Philip Ford, 
John Dew. 
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In Country. 


‘own. 
- T yrawich and Oxfordshire. 
John Murdock, baker, in 
Fras. Bellers, Coventry, 
Wm. Crouch, Silas Norton, maulster, 
Hugh Lamb. in Oxford. 


Hunts and Hertfordshire. 
Richard Johnson, fell- 


Job Bolton, monger, in Huntington. 
Wa. Ingram. Henry Stout, maulster, 
in Hartford. 
Wiltshire. 
Arthur Cooke, Thos. Neat, at Chipen- 
Ellis Hookes. ham. 
London and Middlesex. 
Thomas Cooper, 
William Meade, 
Joseph Scott, 
John Kimble. 


Bristol. 
James Claypoole, © Thomas Gouldney, gro- 
Ezekiel Wooley. cer, in Bristol. 


North Wales. 


ae Richd. Davis, hatmaker, 
Edward Man, in Welchpoole. 


Potter Evans. 
South Wales. 
Benj. Antrobus, 
Wm. Poacher. 
Treland. 


Samuel Clarredge, mer- 
chant, in Dublin. 


Scotland. 
William Welch, 
Jon. Swinton, 


Gowen Lawrey. 
Barbades. 


Sam. Newton, 
James Clay poole, 
William Penn. 


Thomas Hart, 
Gerrard Roberts. 
New England, New York. 
William Meade, 
Joseph Scott. 
Virginia and Maryland. 
Samuel Groom, 
Fras. Camfield, 
Jas. Braines. 
Nevis and the Leward Islands. 

Join Goodwin, 
Hugh Hartshorn. 

Jamaica. 
Edward Brush, 
William Crouch. 

Holland. 
William Crouch, 
William Welch. 


At a meeting of aforesaid Friends and others, 
assembled upon the account of Sufferings, held 
at James Claypoole’s, the 12th day of the 4th 
mo. 1676. 

Agreed as followeth : 

1.—That the whole Friends appointed fox 
the Meeting of Sufferings, do all meet the Fifth 
day next preceding every term. 


tinue as the Meeting for Sufferings, until the 
Fifth day next before the next ensuing term ; 
and then a new choice to be made—one other 
fourth part of the Friends appointed for Suf- 
ferings, to attend the next ensuing quarter, 


weekly as aforesaid; and so for every Fifth 


day next preceding each term, a new choice 
and appointment of other Friends, to attend the 
service of Sufferings as aforesaid. 


The names of the Friends appointed for the 
present immediate service, to continue till the 
General Meeting for Sufferings, appointed to 
meet the Fifth day next before next term. 


‘ Gilbert Latie, 
Westminster. ; Fras. Dow. 
Fras. Moore, 
Wheeler Street. 5 Fran Bellers. 
. Arthur Cooke, 
Ratcliffe. 3 James Braines. 


William Sherven, 
aa. 3 Henry Snook. 


William Parker, 


Peele. John Elson. 
John Osgood, 
wean. } Thomas Rudyard. 


Thomas Hart and 
Joseph Scott. 


3.—That if any of the said fourteen Friends 
now nominated, (or others to be hereafter nomi- 
nated and appointed for this service,) by reason 
of any urgency of occasions or business, can- 
not attend at any respective meeting as afore- 
said, that then such respective member, send 
(if they can) a note to that meeting, informing 
the meeting of their not being able to be there 
thatday. 

4.—That Ellis Hookes, as well forthwith as 
from time to time hereafter, send down into the 
several counties of England and Wales, unto 
the Friends there appointed to correspond, as 
well the agreements now made and to be made 
for the settling of this meeting, as also the 
names of such persons here with whom they 
are now, or for the future, from time to time to 
correspond; that the country Friends may 
henceforward understand Friends’ care and 
order therein, and direct their letters to the per- 
sons here appointed accordingly. 

5.—That only the present sufferings, where- 
in the Friends in the counties expect some re- 
lief or redress, be sent to the Friends of London 
before nominated to assist the Friends in the 
country; and that such sufferings as are col- 
lected and intended to be recorded, be as for- 
merly sent to Ellis Hookes. 

6.—That a list or copy of all the Friends 
here of the Meeting of Sufferings, and the 
names and habitations of all the country cor- 
respondents now appointed, or to be appointed, 
be now and from time to time, with the agree- 
ments of this meeting, delivered to each mem- 
ber of this meeting, or at least to one of the 
two Friends respectively appointed, or to be 
appointed here for each county; that so each 
member thereof may know their respective 


Foreign Parts. ; 


2.— That one fourth part of the Friends of| service. 


this meeting, be nominated and appointed to 
meet weekly, every Fifth day, at or before the 
11th hour in the forenoon, as a weekly Meeting 
for Sufferings; leaving a liberty to any other 
faithful Friend concerned to meet with them: 
which said Friends so appointed, are to con- 





7.—That when any Friends appointed here 
to correspond with the respective counties, re- 
ceive any letters from their respective counties, 
that they take due care to send them expedi- 
tious answers to such questions, or other mat- 
ters, or things proposed to them, or for which 








the country Friends desire their assistance in 
advice or otherwise ; and also give them speedy 
answers whether their respective cases and suf- 
ferings, can have relief here or elsewhere, or 
not; so that our country Friends may not lie 
under a tedious and fruitless expectation, with- 
out our resolution, in cases of difficulty, dis- 
tress, and suffering. 

8.—That a convenient room be allowed and 
taken, for the Friends now and hereafter ap- 
pointed, to meet weekly in, as aforesaid, in 
such convenient place, as Gerrard Roberts, 
William Welch, and John Osgood shall allow 
and approve of ; and that until such convenient 
room can be had and taken, that the meeting be 
held and kept weekly, at Job Bolton’s, in Lum- 
ber street. 

9.—That country Friends be reminded of 
what formerly was signified unto them, where 
the circumstances of time will admit, to lay 
their sufferings and cases before Friends in 
their Monthly or Quarterly Meetings, or two 
or more faithful Friends of that county; to the 
end their cases and sufferings may be sent up, 
or recommended, with the meeting’s or par- 
ticular Friend’s testimonial and approbation. 

10.—That if any matter or thing happen in 
the interval of Monthly or Quarterly Meetings, 
that then they Jay the said sufferings before two 
or more faithful Friends of the county as 
aforesaid, appointed by the Monthly or Quar- 
terly Meetings for that purpose; and the 
names of such Friends to be sent up to 
Friends here. 

11.—And further, that Friends be careful to 
draw up their sufferings full and short, accord- 
ing to former directions ; it being the intention 
of Friends here, once a month, to publish in 
print half a sheet or a sheet, of the most re- 
markable and grievous sufferings; to the end 
cruelty may not be acted in a corner, and not 
be known. 


[The following document has been found in 
the catalogue of George Fox’s writings, (men- 
tioned at page 311,) it is inserted under the 
year 1690 :—in several respects it is a remark- 
able document. | 

All Friends in all the world, that used to 
write to me of all manner of things and pas- 
sages, and I did answer them—let them all 
write to the Second day’s Meeting in London, 
directing them first to their correspondents 
there; and the Second day’s Meeting in 
London, for them to answer them in the 
wisdom of God: and let a copy of this be 
sent to all places in the world among Friends, 
that they may know and understand this. 

And for the Yearly Meeting in London, to 
answer all the yearly and half yearly letters 
or papers that come once a year to the Yearly 
Meeting in London; and they to see all be 
carefully read, and answered in the Truth 
and in righteousness, to the glory of God, 
and to the comfort and refreshment of His 
people. 


Georee Fox. 
[From a copy.] 


“The love of the world, and the love of 
God, are like the scales of a balance, as the 
one falleth, the other doth rise.”—Scougal’s 
“ Life of God in the soul.” 
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ing concerning Lydia Lancaster, deceased. 


This our dear and well-beloved Friend was 
the daughter of ‘Thomas and Dorothy Rawlin- 
son, of Graithwaite, in this county, who were 
both descended from families very honourable 
amongst men. Thomas Rawlinson, her father, 
was convinced of the blessed truth in early 
times, and freely gave up to the holy visitation, 
in consequence whereof he underwent great 
affliction, being banished from his father’s 
house for many years; yet, having an eye to 
a better inheritance, he joined himself to truth 
and its friends. Her mother was the daughter 
of Thomas Hutton, who also came amongst 
Friends on the principle of convincement. As 
they bought the truth, they knew its value, and 
were religiously concerned to instruct and ex- 
ample their children therein as the most pre- 
cious of all blessings. ‘That powerful hand 
which can alone give the increase, mercifully 
extended an excellent blessing to several of 
their children, and particularly to this their 
daughter; and as it opened the heart of Lydia 
in former time, opened hers to receive the 
heavenly message. Hereby, in her young 
years, she became sensibly acquainted with 
the Lord, and witnessed his gracious dealings 
with her, in order to redeem her to himself, 
and make her a sanctified vessel to place his 
name in. 


1 Testimony from Lancaster Monthly Mect-| 





THE FRIEND. 


with a degree of that love and tenderness which Wexpeated hese’ Pelee detahy Sat 
accom panied her Lord and Master, who “ came 
to seek and save that which was lost.’”’ She 
was favoured above most with an excellent 
utterance ; her gesture awful ; her voice solemn, 
and all her demeanour in the exercise of her 
gift becoming the dignity of the gospel minis- 
try. She was signally favoured in supplica- 
tion, having near access in spirit to the throne 
of majesty and grace, before which she wor- 
shipped with calm rejoicing and awful rever- 
ence. She was a diligent attender of meetings, 
whilst favoured with bodily ability, and a good 
example of silent waiting therein, looking care- 
fully for the arising of the power and virtue of 
truth ; an awful steady attention upon the Mas- 
ter of the assembly was very evident in her 
countanance. She was also a diligent attender 
of meetings for discipline, concerned for its 
promotion, , and very serviceable therein. 

She had a large experience in affliction, be- 
ing deeply tried ‘therein in her nearest temporal 
connection, which though at times extremely 
hard to bear, yet she was mercifully supported 
under all her exercises, and as she, with others, 
have had reason to believe, the tribulations at- 
tending her pilgrimage were a means to wean 
her from every thing visible, and fix her whole 
attention on that everlasting Father and Friend 
who remains the sanctuary of his people for 
ever. Being instructed in sorrow, she was 
favoured with a sympathizing heart, and knew 


About the fourteenth year of her age, she | how to partake in the affliction of others, and 


had a view of the will of Providence to engage 
her in the ministerial service, under which con- 


cern, bearing precious seed, she continued 


about ten years, growing in wisdom and expe- 
rience, that she might come forth, in the right 
time, endued with proper qualifications. In this 
time of deep travail and heavenly discipline, 
she learned to say with the prophet Isaiah, 
‘He wakeneth morning by morning, he waken- 
eth mine ear to hear as the learned.”’ About 
the twenty-fourth year of her age, she came 
forth in a living, powerful testimony, and grew 
therein; the blessed Author of all spiritual 
riches having abundantly replenished her with 
the treasures of His kingdom, she soon became 
an able dispenser thereof to the churches, 
having a word in due season to every state, 
and like the well instructed scribe brought forth 
out of the treasures committed to her, * things 
new and old.”” And as she was eminently 
favoured by her great Lord and Master, she 
became humbly devoted to his requirings ; 
when called forth into the various parts of His 
vineyard, she freely gave up to spend and to 
be spent for his cause and name’s sake. She 
visited this nation (or the greatest part of it) 
several times. Ireland and Scotland twice; 
also the continent of America, in all which she 
was rendered instrumental to build up many in 
the most holy faith; particularly in America 
she left many seals of her ministry, both in the 
edification and help of those who were of the 
Society, and the convincement of others, gath- 
ering them to the great Shepherd of the flock. 

Her ministry was living, clear, and power- 
ful; her openings into the mysteries of the 
kingdom, deep and instructive, adapted to the 
state of those amongst whom she laboured, 
close, and with authority, to the negligent and 
careless; yet all her ministry was attended 


direct to the Physician of valve the all-sufficient 
supply. 

Her conversation was cheerful without 
levity, religious, engaging, and solidly grave, 
the prevalence of Divine love rendered her ac- 
ceptable to all; nevertheless cautious to distin- 


guish the higher obligation of spiritual unity | John Routh, 
from the ties of natural connection or general Johri Dilworth, 
she was indeed a lover of God! Nathaniel Hadwen, 


acquaintance : 
and good men. 

Some few years before her departure she 
was reduced very low, and, in all appearance, 
near her final change; but she mentioned to 
some friends who visited ler, the full assurance 
of being raised up again to finish her day’s 
work, and that she had a sight of some further 
service for her Lord and Master, which she 
was enabled to accomplish, visiting Bristol, 
London, and some other parts of this kingdom, 
though feeble in body, yet strong in the power 
of an endless life. 

Great was her growth in religious expe- 
rience, even to the stability of salvation, and 
an assurance that she should never fall, yet ac- 
companied with the deepest humility; a filial 
love which casts out servile fear, was the cover- 
ing of her spirit, and rested almost constantly 
upon her for several months before her removal. 
About six weeks before her departare, she 
thus expressed herself to a friend whom she 
had favoured with an intimate acquaintance, 
‘* My natural strength is not so much impaired 
as to give me reason to expect a sudden re- 
moval from this world ; but I feel so constantly, 
day and night, the virtuous life, and my Father’s 
holy presence is so constantly with me, and | 
enjoy so much of the spiritual communion and 
fellowship of saints, as to give me an appre- 
hension that I am not far from my everlast- 
ing home!” ‘The friend to whom she thus 






expressed herself, being deeply affected with 
the sense of the overshadowing of the Hol 
Wing at that instant of time, she said, * If the 
foretaste be so joyous, what are the riches of 
the saints’ inheritance beyond the grave 2” 

Much might be said on the behalf of this 
our dearly beloved friend, but we can add 
nothing to her memorial, which is sweet and 
precious; may all who have partaken of her 
labour of love, and we, in a particular manner, 
who were favoured with so large a portion 
thereof, give the truest testimony of our regard 
by following heras she followed Christ! ‘She 
was supported to labour in the gospel almost 
to the couclusion of her days, having attended 
the funeral of our dear friend William Back. 
house, several miles off, on the first day of the 
week, and preached the gospel in the demon. 
stration of its own power, and finished he 
course the seventh day following. As she lived, 
so she died, in great favour both with God and 
man, full of days and full of peace. 

We conclude with the earnest desire, tha 
every dispensation of Divine Providence may 
be sanctified to his church and people. If he 
raise up ministers to edify his family, the gain 
of all may be ascribed to Him, the infinite 
fountain of all good; if he take them away in 
his wisdom and good pleasure, this consolation 
may remain to the living, ‘* But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

She died at Lancaster the 30th of Fifth 
month, and was honourably interred in Friends’ 
Burial-ground there the Ist of Sixth month, 
1761, aged about 77, and a minister about 53 
years. 

Signed in and on behalf of our Monthly 
Meeting held at Lancaster, the 5th of Fourth 
| month, 1762. 

Abigail Rawlinson, 

Judith Marsden, 
And many other women 
And many other men Friends. Friends. 

Signed hy order of the Quarterly Meeting 
for Lancashire, held at Boulton the 20th of 
Fourth month, 1762, by 


Wittiam Dirwortn, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garr- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—John 
Elliott, No. 242 Race street ; a R. Smith, 
No. 487 Arch street; George G. Williams, 
No. 61 Marshall street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident eee Pliny Earle. 
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